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A STANDARD OF MEASUREMENT IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 



ROGER CONANT HATCH 
University School of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 



The crying need of secondary-school teachers of English 
composition today seems to be a standard, or scale of measure- 
ment, by which the results of teaching may be graded. All sorts 
of devices for measuring the differences in accomplishment within 
the given group have been devised by individuals and schools of 
pedagogy, mostly based upon that most deceptive theory, the 
law of averages. Elaborate plotted curves have been presented 
to us, whereby we deduce that invariably a certain percentage 
of our pupils must attain a grade of A, another certain percentage 
B, another much larger C, a fourth D, and finally a small per- 
centage, varying from 2 per cent to 10 per cent according to the 
liberality of the pedagogical "authority," E. On the other hand 
we have the figures of that great clearing-house of American col- 
leges, the College Entrance Examination Board, in which the 
average percentage of failure is between 40 per cent and 50 per 
cent and in which the A's total about 1 per cent, while only 13 per 
cent as a rule attain a grade of 75 per cent and over. Obviously 
something is very wrong, and consequently the teachers of English, 
as a body, come in for criticism and obloquy ad infinitum. What 
is to be the solution of this problem ? Is there any ground upon 
which we can get together and remove the stigma of being a lot 
of individualistic cranks and impractical dreamers ? 

A standard implies the use of mathematical measurements. 
Against such mathematical practice the majority of English 
teachers seem to have a deep-rooted prejudice; English expression 
is an art, they argue, and art cannot be measured by mechanical 
or mathematical standards. But is English composition, as it is 
taught in secondary schools, an art? What is the complaint 
about our results? That our graduates cannot write correct 
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English. Correctness is a matter of mathematical rightness or 
wrongness, and it must be our first concern if we are to prepare 
our pupils for the tasks of their later lives. In English composi- 
tion there are, fortunately, certain definite fundamental require- 
ments upon which we may agree to fix certain mathematical 
values. By the imposition of these requirements, or rather by the 
imposition of fines for their violation, we shall produce a standard 
of correctness, at least, resembling the standard set for the con- 
duct of a community, infringement of which is similarly punished 
by penalties of from "$10.00" to "sixty days." By such a method 
we shall, of course, set only a minimal or basic standard. Nor 
will any true teacher of English ever be satisfied with accomplish- 
ments based upon such a standard. How much more than this 
can be accomplished will depend always upon the personal equa- 
tion. But at least, by an agreement upon a more or less definite 
scale of penalties for infringement of accepted rules of composition, 
we may establish a basis of common understanding which will 
make it possible to reconcile East with West, the college prepara- 
tory school with the vocational school, the educator with the 
public. We may reduce to a minimum the differences in grading 
which at present make it possible for "College Board" readers, 
chosen supposedly for their long experience and acceptable stand- 
ards, to differ in the grading of a given composition from 40 per 
cent to 50 per cent, as happens annually; and it may prevent the 
absurd assumption that of a given number of high-school pupils 
from 2 to 10 per cent will always get A and from 2 to 10 per cent 
will always fail. 

Such a standard as that suggested must always seem and be 
arbitrary; but so is the standard set in and by any community 
for conduct in that community. Justice may not be satisfied by 
an imposition of a fine of $10.00 or thirty days for drunkenness 
or petty larceny; but we all agree that such arbitrary impositions 
are necessary to maintain the balance in community conduct. In 
the same way we must enact arbitrary laws, with proper penal- 
ties attached for failure to live up to them, to maintain a minimal 
and common standard of accomplishment in English composition 
throughout American secondary schools. 
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For twenty years the writer has been connected with college- 
preparatory schools, his chief problem to "get results"; in other 
words he has had to try to solve the problem of what the colleges 
wanted and to bring all sorts and conditions of abilities up, at least, 
to that standard. In the accomplishment of that task he has 
worked out a system in accordance with the idea expressed above, 
and he ventures here to present it, not as a panacea for all ills in 
the field of English composition, not as a final suggestion upon 
which all the associations of secondary schools and colleges in 
America shall agree, but as a modest indication of what may be 
attempted along other lines than those previously indicated by 
theoretical pedagogues, which so far have proved unsatisfactory 
to schools and colleges alike, to say nothing of the public at large. 

The basis of work in this system is the weekly composition, 
prepared outside the classroom. To learn to write correctly it 
is necessary, not that the pupil should write so much, but that he 
should write everything he does write as correctly and clearly as 
possible. Therefore, long compositions, at least in the early years 
of the high school, are not a desirable medium for the development 
of the fundamental qualities. For the first-year high-school pupils 
the standard length set is 150 words; for second-year pupils, 200; 
and for third-year pupils, 250; in the fourth year the compositions 
may be of any length desirable in connection with the rest of the 
English course, but the standard of grading is maintained on the 
basis of 250 words, so that a composition of 500 words would be 
liable to penalties in individual cases of error of but one-half that 
assigned to a similar error on a composition of 250 words. Of 
course, it is not possible to require any boy or girl to write exactly 
150 or 200 or 250 or 500 words, but an approximation to each 
is sufficiently near to make the system practicable. 

To the class must then be explained and illustrated the system 
of marking, its aims and purposes, and its applications, together 
with a frank avowal of its imperfections and margins of allowance. 
A copy of this system, or scale, is then put into the hands of every 
pupil, so that he knows just what he has to do, both on the occa- 
sion of his writing his composition, and upon the occasion of his 
re-writing it — for re-writing is a fundamental part of the process 
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of teaching composition, else how shall the pupil ever learn to 
eliminate his errors and habits of carelessness ? Double penalties 
should be imposed for failure to correct a mistake in re-writing. 
The table of marks and penalties follows : 

sp = mistake in spelling; 5 per cent off. 
g= mistake in grammar; 5 per cent off. 
C= mistake in capitalization; 5 per cent off. 
0= an omission; 5 per cent off. 
p= mistake in punctuation; 1 to 5 per cent off. 
K= awkward or improper diction; 1 to 5 per cent off. 
A= ambiguous or obscure diction; r to 5 per cent off. 
R= repetition or redundancy; 1 to 5 per cent off. 
W= weak or ineffective phrase; 1 to 5 per cent off. 
L= loose or incoherent construction; 1 to 5 per cent off. 
S= a mistake in sentence structure; ro per cent up. 
1T= begin new paragraph; 5 per cent up. 
No If = combine into one paragraph; 5 per cent up. 
Fact= misstatement of fact; 5 per cent off. 

The first four of these seem simple, yet they are not always 
so; there are mistakes and mistakes; it is not as unforgivable a 
mistake to misspell "rhododendron" as it is to spell "their" 
"there" or "loving" "loveing"; but in the long run with high- 
school students 5 per cent will not prove an unfair average penalty, 
combined with the others. Mistakes in grammar always seem to 
rank in most respects with mistakes in spelling; there is usually a 
definite rule of right and wrong; and in cases where there may be 
dispute the intelligent teacher may use the instance for special 
grading and instruction. The same may be said of the use of 
capitals; any sensible consistent rule may be adopted and adhered 
to, and the penalty will not be too great. An omission may be 
regarded as a mistake in grammar or equally as bad. 

In regard to punctuation, the greatest liberality consistent with 
good sense should be allowed. A penalty of 1 per cent or 2 per 
cent is usually enough to inflict for a careless misuse of the comma, 
but the penalty should run as high as 5 per cent for the omission 
of the apostrophe in the possessive or the persistent omission of 
the periods at the ends of sentences; in fact, habitual or persist- 
ent error should always, of course, draw the more severe penalties. 
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In regard to K, A, R, W, and L the individual judgment of 
the teacher, in accord with recognized practice, must be exercised. 
It is worse to write "garbage" for "garb" than it is to write 
"fixed" for "repaired"; this can easily be indicated to the pupil 
and he can be penalized accordingly. So with ambiguity, repeti- 
tion, weak phrasing, and loose connection, liberal judgment must 
interpret the use of the scale. 

The matter of sentence structure is one of the most vital and 
difficult with which we have to deal. The vice of writing subor- 
dinate clauses and phrases as sentences, though much indulged 
in by some of our more sensational magazine writers at the present 
day, should not be allowed in apprentice writers; one may explain 
to his pupils how experts may take liberties with form, much as 
their parents may do things not permitted to children; but one 
should never excuse that mistake or the equally bad "comma 
blunder." Penalties in these cases should range from 10 per cent 
with first-year pupils up to a sufficiently high figure to bring the 
composition below passing grade in the cases of second- and third- 
year pupils. 

The questions of paragraphing involve again a much greater 
exercise of judgment on the part of the teacher, as there can hardly 
be said to be any "rules" of paragraphing outside of dialogue. 
Nevertheless, there are essential principles of unity and coherence 
upon which well-trained teachers will not differ extremely. Ordi- 
nary failure to perceive where one paragraph ends and another 
begins is sufficiently penalized in most cases by 5 per cent, but 
for repeated failure through carelessness or failure to follow definite 
instructions the penalty should be increased. 

The last mark, "Fact," needs little interpreting. In compo- 
sitions dealing with books or authors, in themes involving exposi- 
tion, and perhaps in several other kinds of writing, this rule of 
accuracy and its penalty should be enforced. 

Now a word as to the application of the system. It involves 
labor; let no one who shirks work adopt it. Yet with a little 
practice it becomes fairly rapid and decidedly effective, satisfying 
the sense of justice and method. With the composition marked 
in red ink or pencil after the manner indicated above, it is the 
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labor of a moment only to run the eye over the marks and add 
up the total, subtracting from 100 per cent to get the basic grade. 

At this point comes in the matter of "quality." We all know 
that every composition has or has not an effectiveness that cannot 
be measured by any of the means indicated above. Vocabulary, 
aptness of phrase, imagination, all the finer qualities of art may 
or may not be there. It is a question how far we may expect 
such qualities. It seems only fair to assume that we cannot, in 
daily practice, demand them. Therefore we shall not in grading 
make any very great allowance either for or against. Our basic 
grade must be made up on minimal essentials more or less mechani- 
cal in their nature; the final grade should not vary more than 
10 per cent one way or the other from that. Ten per cent for 
"quality" may seem small, but when one considers the fundamen- 
tal object in teaching English composition, the differences in back- 
ground, environment, and natural abilities of any given group of 
pupils, he may see that justice, honesty, and effectiveness all favor 
such a plan as that here outlined. 

And the proof of the pudding? It is not the purpose of the 
writer to burden the reader with endless — often meaningless — 
statistics. It has proved a very satisfactory method in his experi- 
ence. Its results have tallied very closely with the standards set 
by the College Entrance Examination Board. As a reader on the 
Board of Examinations, the writer has compared his method of 
grading with those of many teachers in the best schools in the 
country, and has found that in minimal essentials his standard has 
been accepted as approximately that of the other readers. In 
about one hundred cases in which the writer was called into con- 
ference with other readers over doubtful cases, the final grade 
agreed upon for the examination was either the writer's or within 
S per cent of it. This merely tends to show that the standard 
of measurement above explained appears to be roughly, in mathe- 
matical terms, the same as that which the colleges of the country 
have set, at least in minimal essentials, for admission to the higher 
work in college. And if this accomplishment, measured by a 
mechanical and approximately mathematical system like that 
above, is not sufficient to meet the requirements of the colleges, 
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will anyone dare argue that it should still be good enough to set 
upon it the seal of high-school graduation and to send its author 
out into any other walk of life as capable of writing correct and 
clear English ? No one who has any true idea of his or her mission 
as a teacher of English will consent, no matter what the labor or 
pains may be, to any lowering of standards in written English. 
Keeping one's feet surely upon the earth need not obscure one's 
vision. Mastery of the elements will not so deaden our pupils 
that they cannot aspire and attain to art if the God-given impulse 
of genius is in them. Meanwhile we shall do the nation and the 
world a service if we can put into the hand of each of our charges 
the tool with which he can adequately perform the ordinary func- 
tions of his life. It is to this end that this suggestion is offered as 
a possible means by which to reconcile the diverse factions in our 
national English situation, a basis upon which to meet at least 
for argument, a step toward a recognized standard and a general 
betterment of results in English composition throughout the United 
States. 



